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BEAR AND FORBEAR ; 
OR, 
THE YOUNG SKIPPER OF LAKE UCAYGA. 


BY OLIVER OPTIC. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
THE OTHER BANK ROBBER. 


] CALLED Captain Synders and Waddie 

from. their hiding-place, and hastened to 
the hotel, intending to reach it about as soon 
as Mr. Overton, for I was rather fearful that 
his lordship would take the alarm, and leave 
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before I had an opportunity to introduce him 
to the constable. 

‘*T promised to tell Lord Palsgrave where 
Miss Dornwood is,” said I, as we hurried 
towards the rear entrance of the hotel; while 
Mr. Overton had gone to the front door. 
‘*Have you any objection, Waddie?” 

**T don’t know that I have. It is useless to 
try to hide her from him,” he replied, as-we. 
entered the hotel. 

I saw Mr. Overton go into the parlor; and, 
after placing the constable where he would be 
available when his services were needed, Wad- 
die and I followed the anxious guardian. We 
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found him talking to an elegantly dressed lady, 
who, I concluded, was his wife. 

‘*Lord Palsgrave is not here just now,” said 
Mr. Overton, as we approached the spot where 
he stood. 

‘* He has gone up stairs to dress for dinner,” 
added the lady. ‘*He said he would be down 
in a few moments.” 

‘* We are somewhat in a hurry,” I continued, 
anxiously; for I was afraid his lordship might 
obtain a hint of the presence of a constable 
on the premises. 

“If you are in a hurry, it will be quite as 
proper for you to impart your information to 
me,” said Mr. Overton. 

“I promised to give it to Lord Palsgrave 
only,” I added, wishing him to understand 
that I would give it to no other person. 

I was very much afraid of making a blun- 
der. Of. course his lordship, having just re- 
turned from robbing a bank, would naturally 
be very excitable and suspicious. I walked 
across the room with Waddie, in order to 
obtain an opportunity to speak with him in 
private. e 

**Go to the office, Waddie, and ascertain 
the number of Lord Palsgrave’s room, and 
don’t let him leave the house,” I said to him, 
in a low tone. ‘‘Don’t say anything unless 
he attempts to leave.” 

**T understand,” replied Waddie, as he left 
the parlor to execute his mission. 

‘I hope you will not leave till you have 
seen Lord Palsgrave,” said Mr. Overton, per- 
haps afraid that I should follow the example 
of my companion. 

‘*T will not, sir,” I answered, walking with 
him over to the place where the lady was 
seated. 

‘We are very anxious indeed about Miss 
Dornwood,” he added; ‘but more for her 
own sake than for any other reason. She is 
young and giddy.” 

**I think you need not be disturbed about 
her.” 

**How can we help being worried about 
her?” said the lady. 

‘* Well, madam, I can assure you she is with 
excellent people, who will be very careful of 
her.” 

‘Did I understand you to say that you con- 
veyed Miss Dornwood away in your boat?” 
asked Mr. Overton. 

‘* Whatever the facts may be, I did not 
say so. Did I understand you to say that 
Miss Dornwood is engaged to Lord Pals- 
grave?” 

“J did say so.” 
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“‘I suppose you have been acquainted with 
his lordship for a long time then?” 

** No, only a few weeks.” 

‘*Of course you are satisfied that he is what 
he represents himself to be.” 

‘*What, Lord Palsgrave?” demanded Mr. 
Overton, with a frown. ‘‘Why do you ask 
such a question?” 

‘*T suppose you are aware, sir, that all peo- 
ple who pass themselves off as noblemen in 
the United States are not really so.” 

“‘T think such a suggestion is an insult to 
his lordship. Did Miss Dornwood intimate 
to you that Lord Palsgrave was an im- 
postor?” 

‘‘She did not. On the contrary, I am con- 
fident that she believes he is just what he 
claims to be.” 

“‘There*can be no doubt about that. May 
I ask if you know anything about Lord Pals- 
grave?” 

I do know something about him, though I 
have #i6t yet even met his lordship.” 

g ask rather remarkable questions about 
qt here comes his lordship,” added he, 
as an elegantly-dressed young gentleman en- 
tered the parlor. 

Mr. Overton hastened to meet Lord Pals- 
grave, and spoke to him for a moment in 
private. While they were thus engaged, 
Waddie entered the room, and came to my 
side. We had an opportunity to examine his 
lordship’s elegantly-fitting garments, which 
were certainly very creditable to his tailor. 
I had obtained a single glance at his face, 
and if his voice had been familiar to me, there 
was also something in his looks which seemed 
to remind me that I had seen him before, 
though I did not then recognize him. 

Lord Palsgrave was in full dress, with a 
white vest and black dress coat. His patent- 
leather boots were unexceptionable, and his 
pants were a capital fit. From his neck an 
eye-glass dangled at the end of a silken cord. 
He wore a light mustache, which had evi- 
dently been colored within a recent period, 
and every hair on his head was adjusted with 
the nicest care. If I had met him in the street 
I should have called him a dandy without any 
compunction of conscience. I wish to say 
that I have since seen a live duke and a live 
earl; but both of them, though they looked 
and acted like gentlemen, were very plainly 
dressed. 

‘“* He’s a swellish-looking fellow — isn’t 
he?” said Waddie, as he joined me in the 
parlor. ® 

‘*The chief end of man with him is to keep 
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up appearances,” I replied. ‘I think I have 
seen that fellow before.” 

‘*So do I, but I can’t make him out.” 

“Did you get a good view of him, Wolf?” 

‘“‘T only obtained a single glance at his face 
when he came in; but I pity Miss Dornwood 
if she is compelled to throw herself away 
upon such a puppy as he is.” 

‘‘That match will be broken up, I think. 
Did you see him up stairs, Waddie?” 

‘“No. I knocked at his door, and satisfied 
myself he was in his room; but.I cleared out 
as soon as he answered me. I did not let him 
see me when he came out.” 

‘* Where is Captain Synders now?” I asked. 

“I told him to stand by the door when I 
came in, and he is all ready to pounce upon 
his victim.” 

‘* Here comes Mr. Overton,’’ I added, as his 
lordship turned and walked over to the place 
where Mrs. Overton was seated. 

‘*Excuse me, but I have not your name,” 
said Mr. Overton. 

‘‘ Captain Penniman,” I replied. 

I walked with him into the immediate pres- 
ence of his august lordship. 

‘*Lord Palsgrave, Captain Penniman,” said 
Mr. Overton. 

His lordship had adjusted his eye-glass as 
he raised his head from the lady. 

‘‘Captain Penniman!” exclaimed he; and 
his face turned as red as a blood beet. 

‘Nick Van Wolter!” I almost shouted, as I 
recognized the distinguished nobleman. ‘I 
hope your lordship is quite well.” 

‘*By the great horn spoon! It ¢s Nick Van 
Wolter!” cried Waddie. 

‘*Do you know these persons, Mr. Over- 
ton?” said his lordship, recovering his self- 
possession, and adjusting his eye-glass with 
particular care. 

**T do not.” 

‘Don’t you know me, Lord Nick Van Wol- 
ter?” I asked, laughing heartily at the airs of 
his lordship. 

“Certainly not,” he answered. 

‘Then I have the advantage of your lord- 
ship.” 

**So have I,” added Waddie; ‘‘and that’s 
two against one.” 

‘‘Who are these persons?” demanded his 
lordship, still squinting at us through his 
eye-glass. 

““T don’t know them; but one of them in- 
forms me that he knows where Miss Dorn- 
wood is, and is willing to inform your lord- 
ship,” replied Mr. Overton. 

‘“*T am that person, and I shall be happy to 
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give his lordship all the information in my 
power,” I answered. 

‘‘ What do you know of the lady?” atked 
his lordship, in supercilious tones. 

‘* She went down the lake in the Belle last 
night — his lordship knows the Belle very 
well.” 

‘* The belle — pray, sir, do you refer to Miss 
Dornwood?” said Lord Palsgrave, squinting 
at me through the glass. 

‘IT donot. I refer to the sloop boat Belle, 
in which your lordship has sailed more than 
once.” 

‘* What do you mean by that, fellow?” 

‘*Come, Nick, this farce is played out.” 

‘““Nick! What do you mean, fellow, by ap- 
plying such an insulting epithet to me?” ex- 
claimed his lordship. 

‘“‘T hope you will treat Lord Palsgrave with 
proper respect,” interposed Mr. Overton. 

“Well, sir, I happen to know that Lord 
Palsgrave and Nick Van Wolter, the son of 
the present captain of the steamer Ucayga, 
are one and the same person. In other words, 
Mr. Overton, he is a humbug.” 

‘‘Fellow! ” ejaculated his lordship. 
dare you insult me?” 

‘*O, I dare, if you call the simple truth an 
insult,” I replied. 

‘*T will not endure this insolence,” said his 
lordship, rushing towards the door. 

* Yes, you will,” I interposed, placing my- 
self before him. 

‘*T will call the landlord, and have you 
ejected from the premises.” 

‘*Not yet. I will send for the landlord, and 
save you that trouble. Waddie, will you call 
him?” and I nodded to him to indicate that 
Captain Synders might also be introduced. 

By this time there was a great excitement 
in the parlor. The guests of the house who 
were waiting for dinner had become interested 
in the affair. Nick Van Wolter, while he still 
attempted to maintain his assumed character, 
was evidently very much disconcerted, and 
was thinking how he should get out of the 
room, and make his escape. When Captain 
Synders entered the parlor, his jaw fell. 

‘“‘Nick Van Wolter, as true as you live,” 
said the constable, as he came in, Waddie 
having previously informed him who the vic- 
tim was. 

‘“‘Captain Penniman, you promised to tell 
his lordship where Miss Dornwood is,” inter- 
posed Mr. Overton. 

“T am entirely willing to do so,” I replied. 
‘¢ But I am surprised to find that his lordship 
does not remember the Belle. Why, when his 
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lordship and the other gentleman— who, I 
believe, does not pretend to be a lord — were 
crossing the lake last night, after midnight, 
the Belle actually ran into his boat. I will 
add that Miss Dornwood was on board of the 
Belle at the time, though she was asleep i in the 
cabin.” 

‘“‘His lordship in a boat?” repeated Mr. 
Overton. 

‘* Exactly so; and if his lordship will par- 
don the freedom of my speech, he and the 
other gentleman — who is not a lord — robbed 
the Centreport Bank of fifty or sixty thousand 
dollars.” 

‘*Robbed a bank!” exclaimed Mr. Overton. 

Lord Palsgrave’s face was deadly pale, and 
his frame quivered with emotion. 

‘** His lordship is well acquainted with Cap- 
tain Synders, constable of Centreport, who is 
here for the purpose of arresting him.” 

*°O, yes! I know his lordship like a book,” 
replied the constable. ‘‘I have known him 
for a good many years, and I’m sorry to say, 
I never knew much good of him.” 

At this moment the gong for dinner sound- 
ed; but none of the guests in the parlor mani- 
fested any disposition to regard the summons. 

“T have heard enough of this nonsense. 
Mrs. Overton, allow me to escort you to the 
table,” said his lordship, trying to stiffen his 
joints again, as he stepped up to the lady, and 
extended his arm to her. 

*¢ Thope Mrs. Overton will excuse your lord- 
ship, for we have not finished our business 
yet,” I remarked, as the constable stepped up 
to his victim. 

His lordship was evidently very much dis- 
gusted and disheartened. 


CHAPTER XX. 
THE END OF LORD PALSGRAVE. 


**7 ANDLORD, I have been outrageously 
insulted in your house, and if you do 
not instantly expel these insolent persons, I 
shall be obliged to leave re said Lord 
Palsgrave, approaching the landlord, who had 
just arrived at the scene of the excitement. 

“Not just yet, I guess,” replied Captain 
Synders, who did not permit his victim to get 
out of the reach of his arm. 

‘*T know nothing about this business,” re- 
plied mine host. ‘Captain Synders is a con- 
stable, and I presume he knows —_ he is 
about.” 

**T do know just what I’m about,” added the 
constable.- 
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‘*T think it is quite proper for the officer to 
show his warrant,” added the landlord. 

‘“‘T haven’t any warrant; but we don’t let 
a bank robber escape for the want of one.” 

** At least you ought to show some ground 
for arresting this gentleman.” 

“I’m going to search him, and if I don’t 
find twenty or thirty thousand dollars in bills 
of the Centreport Bank upon him, I shall be 
willing to wait till I get a warrant, before I 
take him.” 

“Search me! Do you think I will submit 
to such an unheard-of indignity?” demanded 
his lordship, stamping his foot with rage, 
which, however, was manufactured for the 
occasion. 

‘“*T guess you will, Nick,” quietly replied the 
constable. 

‘Don’t call me Nick, fellow,” foamed the 
victim. 

‘¢Captain Penniman, before you proceed to 
extreme measures in my house, I hope you 
will give me some assurance that there is no 
mistake about the person,” interposed the 
landlord. 

‘*T demand it as my right,” added Lord 
Palsgrave. ‘I will appeal to the British 
minister at Washington, who is a particular 
friend of my father.” 

‘*T shall be very happy to satisfy you, and 
all present, that there is no mistake in regard 
to the person,” I replied. ‘‘ A man who called 
himself Schleifer — though that is probably 
not his real name — was taken out of a burn- 
ing canal-boat on the lake, last evening, by 
our party. That man was one of the bank 
robbers.” 

**T never saw or heard of such a man,” pro- 
tested Lord Palsgrave, violently. 

**T beg his lordship’s pardon, but he rode 
away from the stable of this hotel with that 
man. The stable-keeper assured me the per- 
son who went with him was Lord Palsgrave. 
I am sure they went off together. The other 
man has been arrested.” 

I saw that his lordship was startled by this 
information. 

‘* Did you recognize Lord Palsgrave in the 
vehicle with the other man?” asked the land- 
lord. 

‘*T did not, for I could not sée his face,” I 
replied. “But I did recognize the man who 
has been arrested, and the stable-keeper § said 
the other one was his lordship.” 

“As you did not identify Lord Palsgrave 
yourself, there may still be‘some mistake.” 

“There is a mistake,” éaid his lordship, 
warmly. - - jes 
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‘Further, this person is not Lord Pals- 
grave, but Nick Van Wolter, the son of 
Captain Van Wolter of the Ucayga. Here 
are three of us who have known him for 
years.” 

‘““If that’s the case, I have nothing to say,” 
added the landlord. 

‘‘Come, Nick, let’s see what you have in 
your pockets,” said Captain Synders. 

‘Landlord, will you suffer this indignity to 
be inflicted upon mein your house?” appealed 
Nick. 

‘‘T haven’t anything more to say about it. 
Dinner is ready, ladies and gentlemen,” he 
replied. 

But no one was disposed to dine while the 
issue was pending. 

‘‘Mr. Overton, I assure you this is an out- 
rage,” protested Nick. 

‘*Tf you are not what you represented your- 
self to be, I have no sympathy with you,” re- 
plied the gentleman addressed, who evidently 
thought it necessary to free himself from any 
suspicion of complicity with the bank robber. 

Nick glanced around the room with all the 
dignity’ he could summon to his aid, and then 
made a leap towards one of the open windows. 
The vigilant constable was too quick for him, 
and placed a heavy hand upon him. 

‘‘Don’t be in a hurry, Nick,” said the offi- 


cer, taking from his pocket a pair of hand- 
cuffs. 


‘* What have you there?” demanded Nick. 

‘¢ Only a pair of irons!” 

‘Irons! Has it come to this? They will 
pierce my soul!” exclaimed his lordship, who 
had evidently borrowed this fine expression, 
as he had his knowledge of heraldry, from the 
novels he had read. 

‘“*They won’t touch your soul, Nick; I’m 
only going to put them on your wrists, so 
that you will hold still, and not jerk about 
so,” added the constable, as, with some force, 
he snapped the irons upon his prisoncr. 
‘*Now, we want to know what you have in 
your pockets, Nick. It’s no use to jerk; you 
can’t get away.” 

Captain Synders searched his pockets, but 
did not find anything to implicate him in the 
robbery; but he took possession of a bunch of 
keys, which he handed to me, and requested 
me to examine the prisoner’s effects in his 
room. The landlord went with us, and we 
opened his trunk. 

“These are the clothes he had on last 
night,” said I, taking from the trunk a tweed 
suit. ‘‘You see they are very much soiled 
with smut and oil.”’ 
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**Do you find any tools?” asked the land- 
lord. 

‘“*No; I think the other robber provided 
them,’ I replied, as I pulled all the clothing 
out of the trunk. 

In the bottom of it I found a packet done 
up in brown paper. It was about the length 
and width of a bank note, and I was sure it 
contained money. I opened it. 

‘‘There’s no mistake about that,” said the 
landlord, as I came to the bills. ‘* Centreport 
Bank,” he added, looking at the face of the 
notes. 

‘“‘T was sure of my man. See here,” I re- 
plied, pointing to the address of the cashier 
on the brown paper, which had probably en- 
closed some article sent to Mr. Barnes at the 
bank. 

‘‘That’s a pile of money,” added the land- 
lord, as I turned over the notes. 

‘¢T judge, from what the other robber said, 
that there must be twenty or thirty thousand 
dollars.” 

We returned to the parlor, and exhibited the 
result of the search. There was no longer any 
doubt as to the guilt of his lordship, and the 
guests went to their dinner, congratulating 
themselves, perhaps, that, after all, Lord Pals- 
grave was not ‘“‘the biggest toad in the pud- 
dle.” Mr. Overton, however, did not go with 
them, but paced the room in high excitement. 
It was easy to understand that the situation 
was very far from being agreeable to him. 

‘*Well, I suppose we may as*well be getting 
back to Centreport as fast as possible,” said 
Captain Synders, who was probably in a 
hurry to march his prisoner in triumph into 
the town. 

* “His lordship has not dined yet,” suggested 
Waddie. 

“T don’t want any dinner,” said Nick, 
bursting into tears, as the extent of his re- 
verses crowded upon his mind. 

Half an hour before, every one treated him 
with profound respect and great considera- 
tion; now every one despised him, and looked 
down upon him with contempt. His tears 
were moving, and, as he had laid aside his 
lordly airs, we were not disposed to ridicule 
him. If he had been sincerely repentant over 
his crime, instead of being sorry for its mere 
exposure, we could have pitied and sympa- 
thized with him. 

‘*Take me away from here as quick as you 
can,” added Nick. ‘‘I hope you will let me 
go to my room and change my clothes.” 

“That suit is good enough,” replied the 
constable. 
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‘*T would rather not go to Centreport in this 
dress.” 

Waddie and I interfered in his favor, for we 
were not disposed to increase his suffering, 
and the constable consented to take him to 
his room to clothe himself in a more becom- 
ing suit. 

‘*Captain Penniman, you have not told me 
yet where Miss Dornwood is,” said Mr. Over- 
ton. 

“I did not agree to tell you, but only your 
friend,” I replied. 

‘**He is not my friend now. He is an im- 
postor,” added Mr. Overton, warmly. 

Nick glanced at him as he uttered these 
words, and appeared to regard the epithet as 
very unkind from him. 

‘*Tell him, Wolf,” said Waddie. 

**Miss Dornwood is at Mr. Pinkerton’s, in 
Ruoara,” I added. 

The guardian bit his lip, and seemed to be 
very much disconcerted. His plans for the 
fortune, as well as those of Nick, were doubt- 
less very much deranged. He said no more, 
and Captain Synders conducted his prisoner 
to his room. As the injury which Tom Wal- 
ton had received rendered it doubtful whether 
we should return to complete my vacation in 
this part of the lake, I concluded that I would 


take my bear home in the Belle. I promised 
to meet the rest of our party at the boat ina 
short time, and hastened over to Captain 


Portman’s. I found him at home; and, as 
we walked out to the quarters of Bruin, he 
told me he had another bear on his hands. 

** Another!” I exclaimed. 

‘*Yes, the twin brother of mine,” replied 
Captain Portman. ‘‘ Major Tompkins, a 
friend of mine in Hitaca, brought them down 
from the woods, where an old hunter had 
reared them as pets. They amused him so 
much that he bought them to keep in his 
garden; but the illness of his wife compelled 
him to go to Europe, and as he expected to be 
absent two or three years, he gave one to my 
neighbor, Mr. Walker, and the other to me. 
Mine has never been cross, though they say 
the other one has been a little ugly; but I 
found they had almost choked him by buc- 
kling the strap too tight around his neck. He 
has been as pleasant as a kitten since he has 
been here. Now, Wolf, if you want both of 
them, you shall have them.” 

I did not want both of them, and I was 
rather embarrassed by the offer; but when 
we reached the quarters of the two bears, I 
changed my mind. I saw them play together, 
and I laughed till my sides ached at their 
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gambols. It was a pity to part two such ex- 
cellent friends, and I decided to accept Cap- 
tain Portman’s offer. I stepped up tothe one 
whose acquaintance I had made before. He 
appeared to recognize me, stood up, and pre- 
sented his paw. The other had been trained 
in like manner, and performed the same trick. 
I shook hands with them, and found they 
were both ready for a frolic, in which, how- 
ever, I had not time to engage. 

I told the two men whom Captain Portman 
called where the Belle lay, and they led the 
bears down to the lake, while their employer 
walked with me. I related to him the particu- 
lars of the bank robbery and the capture of 
the robbers. He was very much astonished to 
learn that the lord at the hotel was one of the 
criminals. 

When we reached the lake, I found Captain 
Synders and Waddie with the prisoner, who 
was still in irons. The constable was very 
impatient, and when he saw the two bears, 
which were to be his fellow-passengers, he 
declared he would not go in the boat with 
them. Indeed, I found myself that two bears 
were rather too many for the space the Belle 
afforded; but Captain Portman relieved me 
of the difficulty by promising to send one of 
his men to Middleport with them in the steam- 
er the next day. 

Captain Synders embarked his prisoner, 
and we were soon driving down the lake. 
Nick Van Wolter was the image of despair. 
His brilliant calculations for the future had 
utterly failed, and instead of marrying an 
heiress, he was to spend a long time in the 
penitentiary. I have no doubt he was willing 
to believe that ‘‘ the way of the transgressor is 
hard.” 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


THE YOUNG MUSICIAN. 


BY GEORGE L. AUSTIN. 


HERE is a little village, situated a few 

miles from Vienna, called Rohrau by 
the inhabitants, whose scenery is unsurpassed 
for grandeur and beauty. throughout the whole 
Austrian empire. Hills are clustered on all 
sides, and upon one stands the parish chapel, 
whose gray walls are mantled with wild ivy, 
and whose glass stained windows are com- 
pletely covered with the rose and the honey- 
suckle. Houses are scattered about, here and 
there, and to each almost invariably belongs 
an acre or more of ground, which together 
forms the almost sole possession of the hum- 
ble poor who dwell within. 
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Just north of the chapel is a path winding | 


along the base of the hill. Following it west- 
ward, you will soon arrive at one of the pret- 
tiest spots in the village. The house is old, 
and bears the marks of age upon the outside; 
but you will not mind that when you once 
learn whose house it was, and what noble- 
man first saw the light within its walls. And 
the trees and shrubbery, which surround the 
mansion, will also please you. For there are 
lindens and poplars, ashes and chestnuts, 
without number; and there are roses of every 
hue, lilies, tulips, violets, blue hyacinths, and 
many more besides. The birds sing gayly 
there. The wood-thrush, perched on yonder 
linden, pipes her lay continuously, and the 
robin vies with the sparrow in rendering 
day harmonious. Should you visit the spot 
in early spring, I hardly think you will depart 
until you have plucked a violet or two, or per- 
haps gathered a bunch of snow-drops, to keep 
as a lasting memento of the sacred place, and 
as a remembrance of the scenes which I am 
now going to describe to you, if you will only 
listen. : 

It was the holy Sabbath, and all labor and 
toil had ceased. The villagers were adorned 
in their very best, in honor of the day, and 
their hearts unitedly sent up to heaven praise 
and thanksgiving to the all-wise Giver of 
Good. 

‘*My dear,” said the parish sexton to his 
wife, a good ‘ frau” of the village, ‘‘ another 
week has rolled round its manifold joys and 
sorrows, and God has brought us to its close 
alive and well. My heart overflows with joy, 
and I would wish to burst the links which 
bind me to this earthly clay, and mount up 
to that realm revealed to us in the good book. 
I could wish to sing the songs of the angels 
around the great white throne, and be a mem- 
ber of the celestial choir forever.” 

** Yes,” said the excellent frau, ‘‘ that is a 
good wish; but there remains work enough 
to do yet, before you can go before the Master, 
and say, as he did, ‘I have finished the work 
which thou gavest me to do.’ You can’t say 
that yet. We can sing around our own fire- 
side, just as we have done for years, for it 
takes practice to sing well in heaven.” 

‘*Justso, my dear! Wecamn sing around our 
own fireside, and that’s a deal more than some 
men can do. Yes, we can imagine ourselves 
angels; and who knows but that the Master 
will consider us as such, if our song be pure 
and holy? Joseph, my boy, bring me yonder 
harp, and we will have some music once 
again; and cousin Frank will join us. 
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the old house will ring with the sweetest har- 
mony. There now, that’s a man; perhaps, 
Joseph, you will be able to tune this harp 
some day — who knows? You have a Sweet 
voice, my boy, and all it needs is a little care- 
ful training.” 

‘‘And you will teach me how to sing and 
play, — won’t you, father? — so that, when you 
and mother are old, I can make music for you 
both; and then you will think of old times.” 

‘*Come to me, my dear boy,” said his ex- 
cellent mother. ‘‘I say that’s a good thought 
of yours, and worthy of the little man that 
you are. You should always try to please us, 
and do all the good you can, and then our 
heavenly Father will bless you, and, prosper 
you, wherever you go.” 

‘*T know that, mother, and I mean to do all 
the good that I can, and grow up a good, 
great man.” 

‘But hark, Joseph! your father begins to 
tune the harp. What a sweet instrument 
it ist” 

‘“‘Ah, yes, wife, that is no name for it. 
When I hear the vibrations of these strings, 
and admire them beyond all else, my mind 
soars aloft, and I think of what must be the 
vibrations of the golden harps in heaven. 
O, music, what art thou but the language of 
heaven, the medium of thought, the solace of 
all our cares, a flower of unending richness 
and bloom! Remove thyself from the earth, 
and from the haunts of men, and dark would 
be our passage to the tomb. We should go 
down through the valley of death in utter 
darkness, and no bright star would be there 
to light us to that home beyond. Life would 
be a weary, misspent day, with no bright pros- 
pects at its close.” 

It was thus that the father would sit and 
talk for hours upon his loved subject, and at 
the same time illustrate his meaning by pro 
ducing vibrations upon his harp. He was 
passionately fond of music, and employed 
every spare moment in gaining a knowledge 
of it. 

But, unfortunately, his spare moments were 
but few. He was a cartwright by trade; and 
from one week’s end to another you might 
have heard the beat of his hammer mingling 
with the melody of his voice. He also per 
formed the duties of parish sexton, when ne- 
cessary; but these were light, and far between. 
Sunday was his favorite day, both because it 
afforded him a rest from labor, and a time for 
song and praise. 

‘What shall we sing, Joseph? Have you 
any favorite?” 
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‘* There are many favorites, father, but none 
so sweet as that little story you told me on 
last Sunday morn.” 

‘* Ah, yes; you mean the Song of the Rose 
and the Violet. That is indeed very beauti- 
ful, and I think we will sing it again, now 
that Frank is here, with his fine tenor voice. 
That was the favorite of my old friend Carl 
Lurtz, and I never shall forget how sweetly 
he sang it to us, just a day before his death. 
Your mother and his wife were school-girls 
together, and it was an incident in their lives 
which suggested to him the beautiful words, 
to which divine inspiration added the sweetest 
music.” 

‘Father, then let mother say them to us, 
for she knows them best of all.” 

“*T will, my boy; and do you mark the 
words,” said his mother, as she drew her boy 
to her side, and repeated the following : — 


“* A rose upon the heather grew, 
With a violet by its side ; 
The one was red, the other blue, 
And both were of the loveliest hue 
That Nature had ever dyed. 


“ The rose unto the violet said, — 

‘O, Beauty, wilt thou be my wife ? 
This spot shall form our mossy bed, 
And when together we are wed, 

What happiness will crown our life !’ 


“ The violet answered to the rose, — 
‘A loving wife I then will be: 
No one shall trouble our repose, 
But we will live, and till the close, 
Enjoy the greatest ecstasy.’ 


“* But soon a traveller came along ; 

He plucked and bore the rose away. 
The violet pined beneath the wrong, 
It ceased to sing its happy song, 

And died, just at the close of day.” 


O, how sweetly did the words reécho in that 


old house! How softly sang they the strains, 
while the harp poured forth its charming ac- 
companiment! 

Frank, a young man of twenty-five, perhaps, 
was a schoolmaster at Hamburg, and, not- 
withstanding the arduous duties of his profes- 
sion, he occasionally found time to devote to 
‘his favorite study of music. He possessed a 
very fine tenor voice, and upon this occasion 
(having come to Rohrau to spend the Sab- 
‘bath), it added greatly to the success of the 
thumble ¢rio. And the good frau was so ex- 
«eedingly pleased with his singing, that she 
sat once urged him to prolong his stay a week 
or two. But that was impossible. Why? 

Frank was wonderfully surprised to see lit- 
‘tle Joseph so enchanted by the singing. There 
he stood, as dignified as an old man, his little 
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brown curls streaming down his shoulders, 
and his eye as bright and gazing as the eye 
of Hope itself. He hada stick, with which he 
beat time with astonishing exactitude and pre- 
cision. And above all, his little tender voice 
rang with peculiar sweetness, so that his 
mother fairly stopped in her singing, just to 
hear and admire her son. He felt those final 
sad lines, — 

“Tt ceased to sing its happy song, 

And died, just at the close of day;” 
and, with tears in his eyes, he exclaimed, — 

‘*O, what a pretty song! Doesn’t it really 
make you feel bad here, cousin Frank,” — and 
he placed his hand upon his beating heart, — 
“to sing such words? But the story isn’t 
true, and I’m glad of it.” 

But Frank was too busy with other thoughts 
to take any heed of the child’s sayings. 

‘*Uncle, I am struck with a love for Joseph. 
I can see in him the spirit and the genius of 
a great man. Behold how accurately he beats 
time, he, — without a single mistake, — just 
six years old.” 

‘*Q, yes,” responded the good man; “he 
often does that, after a fashion; but then I 
have some hopes resting on that boy. He 
will be a great man!” 

These last words were whispered into Frank's 
ear with strict confidence, for the father was 
not desirous of flattering his son in the least. 

‘*A great man,” returned Frank, in an un- 
dertone; ‘‘ yes; who doubts it? He shall re- 
turn with me to Hamburg, and there he shall 
be taught the first principles of music, under 
my special care; and then, perhaps, he can go 
elsewhere — may be to Vienna.” 

‘* Agreed!” shouted father and mother, for 
they were both eager to have their son Joseph 
understand the musical art; and, since their 
greatest wish had been that Joseph should 
become a minister of the gospel, they now 
felt confident that, under his cousin's kind 
instruction, he would soon gain a sufficient 
knowledge of music to enable him to enter 
holy orders. 

Immediate preparations were made for his 
departure. It seemed as though he was al- 
ready about to tread the rough ways of life; 
and who could foresee the issue? A divine 
halo shone around his head, and the brightest 
prospects seemed to light up the path of the 
future. 

Who can tell how the little boy felt as he 
retired to rest that night? He must have 
been exceedingly happy; and I shouldn’t won- 
der but what the angels came to him, in his 
dreams, and told him all that was to come, 
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painted the future vividly before him, and 
then lulled him to peaceful sleep by singing 
those delightful songs which they sing in 
heaven. 

Two years had passed by, and Joseph still 
remained under his cousin’s instruction at 
Hamburg. The days slipped away pleasant- 
ly, and, little by little, the young musician 
was able to master the varied difficulties which 
came in his way. He was earnest and sincere; 
and his aim was to become a great musical 
scholar, like those masters of whom he had 
heard his father speak in the highest praise. 
But still his course was not an easy one, and 
Frank was not always of the same kind, in- 
dulgent spirit towards his young pupil. Mis- 
takes would sometimes occur, and poor Joseph 
was thought, at times, to be exceedingly stupid 
and inattentive; and then followed cuffs and 
threats, in place of the gingerbread, the un- 
varied reward for proficiency. 

In a few months our hero had learned to 
play upon the violin, and several other instru- 
ments, and had gained a small knowledge of 
the Latin language, so that now he was in- 
duced to sing at the parish desk, in a manner 
which astonished all who heard him. 

One pleasant summer day, a new personage 
came to Hamburg to spend a season, and a 
kind Providence brought him to Frank’s 
house. He was no other than Reuter, the 
chapel-master of St. Stephen’s, the cathedral 
church at Vienna, who had come in search of 
youthful singers, to supply vacancies in his 
choir. 

Joseph was proposed to him, and, by way of 
testing his abilities, Reuter gave him a canon 
to sing at sight. The accuracy with which he 
rendered it, and especially the sweet, sono- 
rous voice of the child, filled the master with 
admiration, who pronounced him a fine sing- 
er, and added, — 

“But, my little man, you do not shake! 
How is that?” 

‘Of course not,” replied Joseph; ‘ how 
should I shake, when cousin Frank here does 
not know how himself?” 

‘“Well, then,” said the master, taking him 
between his knees, ‘‘ you shall know how.” 

And then he showed him how to bring two 
notes rapidly together, and by holding the 
breath, cause the palate to make a slight vi- 
bration. Joseph watched closely, and soon he 
was able to make as good a shake as the 
master. 

Reuter then emptied into his pocket a plate 
of luscious cherries, which Frank had brought 
for his brother professor. The young musician 
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was perfectly delighted, for he had won the 
esteem of his great friend; and, sure enough, 
Joseph accompanied Reuter to Vienna; and 
became a singer at St. Stephen’s. The chil- 
dren there were obliged to practise only two 
hours each day; they were their own masters 
the rest of the time, and many a happy hour 
was spent in playing ball, or trundling hoop 
around the great square. 

‘But Joseph preferred music to all else. 
Whenever he heard the organ sound, he 
would rush into the church, and there watch 
the master’s fingers glide over the keys. He 
longed to do likewise; and, at times, he would 
gaze into the future, and imagine himself a 
great player, and widely renowned. Ah, yes, 
the time was coming when he was to rival his 
master, was to cause church and palace to 
ring beneath the power of his fingers, and was 
to gain a name which the world would ever de- 
light to honor. He did grow up to be a great 
man, honored and respected by all. He be- 
came a celebrated composer, and his works 
are to-day highly esteemed in the musical 
world. Perhaps you have heard the oratorio 
of the Greation, and wondered who its author 
might be. He was no other than little Joseph, 
the young musician, whom we will now call 
Joseph Haydn, the great master. 


‘ 
—_———_@—————— 


—— Iw the reign of Henry VIII. (1509- 
1547), great jealousy subsisted between the 
Londoners and those foreigners who traded 


in the English metropolis. One morning 
there was found affixed on the door of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral —the old one —a libel, 
which reflected on Henry VIII. and those for- 
eigners who were accused of buying up wool 
with the king’s money, to the undoing of 
Englishmen. This tended to inflame the 
minds of the people, and a plan was arranged 
to discover the author of the libel. In every 
ward of the city one of the king’s council, 
with an alderman of the same ward, was com- 
manded to see every man write that could. 
All these writings were then sealed and brought 
to Guildhall to be comparod with the original. 
The author of a libel, if he could be found 
only by this method, would be quite safe for 
some time in the present city of London, with 
its three millions of souls. 


— WILLIAM oF ORANGE — William III. 
of England — died on Saturday, March 18, 
1702; and the next five sovereigns of that 
kingdom — Anne and the four Georges — all 
died on the same day of the week. Vf 
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ORIGINAL DIALOGUE. 


OULTURE OF FLOWERS. 
BY AUNT CARRIE. 


ORE than two months have passed since 
we have talked to our boys and girls 
about flowers. We trust some of our readers 
have followed our directions for winter gar- 
dening; if so, we feel sure they are fully re- 
paid by this time for all their care. Have you 
tried the recipe for the liquid fertilizer we gave 
you in the January 30th number of last year? 
House plants ought to be stimulated gently 
once or twice a week. Rain water, so refresh- 
ing to summer flowers, always contains ammo- 
nia, which also abounds in all liquid manures. 
If you take one ounce of pulverized carbonate 
of ammonia, dissolved in one gallon of water, 
it will make spring water even more stimu- 
lating to your plants than rain water. If you 
water your plants once in two weeks with 
guano water (one table-spoonful to a pail of 
water) they will grow more thrifty. Chicken 
manure, dissolved in water, is excellent. 

Always keep the soil in your flower-pots 
loose. A common hair-pin, used daily, will 
stir the earth sufficiently. We keep one always 
at hand in one of our flower-pots. 

Now is the time to look over new seed cata- 
logues, and make your selections for spring 
use. Verbenas, pansies, Japan pinks, &c., 
that flower early, should be planted either the 
last of this month or the very first of next. 
If you did not provide yourself with good soil 
before the earth froze, you will have to obtain 
some from a gardener, to plant your seeds. 
We gave you, last year, full directions for 
planting seeds and making small hotbeds. If 
you desire any more information, please let 
us know by letter. 


—_——_¢—___—. 


—— RESOLVE daily, before you start from 
home, that you will look on the sunniest side 
of everything, enjoy yourself as much as you 
possibly can, strive daily to please all, use 
all your endeavors to make those around you 
happy, and it will be strange if somebody is 
not the better for it. 


—— THE remains of plants of ancient forms 
and extinct species, which were swept from 
the earth ere the formation of the transition 
strata was completed, are now used to prepare 
our food, and majntain our forges and fur- 
naces, and the power of our steam-engines. 


—— Wuart religious sect should make the 
best gardeners? The Budhists of the Flow- 
ery Land. 











A LOVE OF A BONNET. 
(FEMALE CHARACTERS ONLY.) 


BY GEORGE M. BAKER. 


CHARACTERS. — Mrs. CLiprPer, a Widow; 
Kitty, ker Daughter ; AUNT JEMIMA Hop- 
KINS, @ leetle inguisitive ; Mrs. HORTENSIA 
FASTONE, very genteel ; Dora, her Daugh- 
ter; Katy DooLan, Jrish help. 


Scene. — Room in Mrs. Cuiiprer’s House. 
Lounge, L.; Chairs, C.; Table and Rock- 
ing-chair, Looking-glass, R. 


Enter Mrs. CuiprPer and Kitty, R. 
Mrs. C. But really, Kitty, I cannot afford it. 
Kitty. O, yes, you can, mother; just this 

once. It’s such a love of a bonnet; it’s so be- 
coming; and it only costs fifteen dollars. 

Mrs. C. Fifteen dollars! Why, child, you 
are crazy! We cannot afford to be so extray- 
agant. The income derived from the property 
your dear father left will only allow us to dress 
in the most economical manner. 

Kitty. But this bonnet is not extravagant. 
Dora Fastone wears a bonnet which cost 
twenty-five dollars, and her father has failed 
five or six times. I don’t see why I can’t have 
a new bonnet as well as that proud, stuck-up — 

Mrs. C. Hush, my child! never speak ill 
of our neighbors because they dress better 
than we do. If they spend money foolishly, 
we should endeavor to use ours to better pur- 
pose. I am sure I should be glad to gratify 
you, but we have so many expenses. Your 
music lessons cost a great deal of money; and 
your brother Harry, off at school, is really 
suffering for a new suit of clothes. I must 
send him some money to-day. 

Kitty. O, he can wait; he’s only a boy; 
and no one cares how he looks; but young 
ladies must dress, or they are thought nothing 
of. O, you must let me have the bonnet, 
mamma! 

Mrs. C. If you have this bonnet, Kitty, 
Harry must go without his new suit. 

Kitty. If you could just see it! It’s sucha 
love of a bonnet! Do let me run down and 
ask Miss. Thompson to send it up for you to 
look at. 

Mrs. C. V’ve no objection to that; and if 
you think you need it more than Harry does 
his new suit, why — 

Kitty. You'll let me have it. That's a good 
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dear mother. I knew you wouldn’t refuse. 
I’ll run to Miss Thompson’s. I won’t be gone 
long. I suppose I am selfish; but then, 
mother, it’s such a love of a bonnet. — 
[Bxt, L. 

Mrs. C. (Sits in rocking-chair.) Dear 
child, it is hard to refuse her! But one 
should be made of money to keep up with the 
extravagant fashions of the day. 


Enter AuNT Hopkins, #. 


Aunt H. Angelina, what on airth have 
them air Joneses got for dinner? I’ve sot and 
sot at that air front winder till I’ve got a crick 
in my back a tryin’ to find out whether it’s 
lamb or mutton. ‘It’s something roasted, any- 
how. 

Mrs. C. Aunt Hopkins, you are very in- 
quisitive ! 

Aunt H. Inquisitive! Law sakes, do hear 
the child talk! Neow, what harm kin there 
be in tryin’ to find eout what your neighbors 
have got for dinner? I mean to put on my 
bunnet and run acrost and see. I know 
they’ve got apple dumplin’s, for I see the 
hired gal throw the parin’s out into the 
yard. 

Mrs. C. Run across! 
a thing! 

Aunt H. Well, I’m a goin’ up stairs to git 


Don’t dream of such 


my specs and have another good look, any- 
how; for I’m jest dyin’ to know whether it’s 


lamb or mutton. Land sakes! what’s the use 
of livin’, ef you can’t know how other folks 
live? [2xt, R. 

Mrs. C. Aunt Hopkins! — She’s gone! 
Dear me, she does worry me terribly! What 
will our neighbors think of us! 


Enter Katy Dootan, LZ. 


Katy. If you plase, mam, may I coome in? 

Mrs. C. Certainly, Katy. What's the mat- 
ter? 

Katy. If you plase, mam, I have a letther; 
and would you plase rade it for me? 

Mrs.C. (Takes letter.) Certainly, Katy. 
From your lover? 

Katy. Indade, mam, I have no lover. 
my cousin, ma’am. 

Mrs. C. O, your cousin. (Ofens letter.) 
“Light ov my sowl!” Why, this cannot be 
your cousin. 

Katy. Indade, indade, it be, sure! It’s only 
the insinivatin’ way he has, mam! 

Mrs. C. (Reads.) ‘‘ Bewitchin’ Katy! and 
how are ye’s, onyhow? I take my pin in 
hand to till ye’s I am yurs, in good hilth and 
sphirits; and it’s hopin’ ye’s the same, truly! 


It’s 
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The pulsitations uv my heart are batin’ wid 
the love I bears ye’s, darlin’ Katy! the fairest 
flower — niver mind the blot — that-iver 
bloomed on the family tree uv Phil Doolan uv 
Tipperary, dead and gone this siven years, 
bliss his sowl,— and how are ye’s? An’ by 
the same token that I loves ye’s much, I sind 
by the ixpriss, freight paid, a new bunnit, 
which my cousin Biddy Ryan, for my dear 
love, have made for ye’s, charmin' Katy Doo- 
lan! Wear it nixt ye’s heart! And if ye’s git 
it before this letther coomes to hand, ye’s may 
know it is from 

Your ever sighin’, 

Wid love for ye’s dyin’, 

Cornatius RYAN. 

P. S. If ye’s don’t resave this letther, sind 
me word uv mouth by the man who fetches 
the bunnit.” That’s a very loving epistle. 

Katy. Pistol, is it? Faith, I thought it was 
a letther. 

Mrs. C. And so it is; and a very loving 
one! Your couszz has sent you a new bonnet. 

Katy. Is it in the letther, mam? 

Mrs. C. It is coming by express. 

Katy. Sure, he might sind it in the letther, 
and save expinse. What will I do? e 

Mrs. C. Wait patiently until the bonnet 
arrives. 

Katy. Will Cornalius coome wid it? 

Mrs. C. Ithink not. The expressman will 
bring it. 

Katy. Sure, I don’t want the ixprissman. 
It’s Cornalius I want. 

Mrs. C. This cousin of yours seems very 
affectionate. Are you going to marry him 
some day? 

Katy. Some day?—yis, mam. He tould 
me, Would I? and I axed him, Yes. What 
will I do with the letther, mam? 

Mrs. C. Keep it with your treasures. It 
should be precious to you. 

Katy. Faith, thin, I'll put it in the savings 
bank with my money. I’m obliged to ye’s, 
Mrs. Clipper, mam. If you plase, what was 
that last in the letther? 

Mrs. C. ‘Your ever sighin’, 

Wid love for ye’s dyin’, 
Cornalius Ryan.” 

Katy. O, don’t, ma’am! Ye’s make me 
blush wid the shame I fail. Och! it’s a quare 
darlin’, wid all his sighin’, is Cornalius Ryan! 
Och, musha! it’s an illigant lad he is, ony- 
how! [2xit, L. 

Mrs. C. So we are to have another new 
bonnet in the family! Well, Katy is a good 
girl, and I hope will get a good husband, as 
well as a new bonnet. [Axit, L. 
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Enter Aunt Hopkins, #., with a bandbox. 


Aunt H. It’s mutton! I was determined to 
find eout, and I have! I saw that air Jones 
boy a playin’ in the street, and I asked him 
what his folks had got for dinner, and he said 
mutton; and neow I’m satisfied on that air 
pint. I wonder what’s in this ’ere bandbox! 
I saw that express cart stop here, and the man 
said it was for Miss Kitty somebody; of course, 
Angelina’s darter. I do wonder what it is! 
(Opens box.) Well, I declare! A spic span 
new bunnet! (Takes out avery large, gaudily- 
trimmed bonnet.) And sichabunnet! Rib- 
bons and lace, flowers and feathers! Now 
that’s jest what I call a tasty bunnet! I mean 
to try it on. It'll jest suit my complexion. 
Law sakes! here comes Kitty! "Twon’t do fo 
let her know I’ve been at her things! (Puts 
bonnet back into box, and places it behind the 
table.) 

Enter Kitty, L. 

Kitty. O, aunt Hopkins! where’s mother? 

Aunt H. Land sakes! I don’t know no 
more than the child unborn! 

Kitty. Dear me! Here are Mrs. Fastone 
and Dora coming up the steps! What shall 
1 80? 

Aunt H. Why, let ’em in, of course! 

Kitty. Has my new bonnet come yet? 

Aunt H. Indeed it has! And sich a beauty! 

Kitty. O, I’m so glad! But where is it? 

Aunt H. Down there behind the table. I 
hain’t teched it; only jest took a peep. 

Kitty. Tll let Miss Dora see that some 
people can dress as well as some other people. 
Aunt Hopkins, you must manage to draw at- 
tention to my new bonnet while the visitors 
are here, to give me an opportunity to show it. 

Aunt H. Why, I'll take it right eout the 
fust thing. 

Kitty. No, no! that would be too abrupt. 
Manage to speak of bonnets; but do not show 
it until they ask to see it. 

Aunt H. Well, I guess I know heow to do 
it genteelly. 

Enter Kary, L. 

Katy. Two ladies to see you, miss. (Crosses 
to R.) 

Kitty. Where’s mother, Katy? 

Katy. Gone to the butcher's, miss. 

[Exit, R. 

Aunt H. Butcher’s? Wal, I do hope she'll 
git some mutton, for the Joneses has it; and 
we ought to be as genteel as our neighbors. 


Enter Mrs. FASTONE and Dora, L., very 
elegantly attired. 
Mrs. F. My dear child, how do you do? 
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Kitty. (Shaking hands with her, and af- 
terwards with Dora.) I’m delighted to see 
you! Hope you are quite well, and Dora. 

Mrs. F. Quite well —aren’t you, Dora? 

Dora. Quite, mamma. 

Kitty. Pray, be seated, ladies. (They sit on 
lounge.) Mrs. Hopkins, Mrs. Fastone. 

Aunt H. (Steps over and shakes hands.) 
Hope you are pretty well, ma’am, and you, 
too, miss, though you do look awful delicate! 
And how’s your husband? He’s a broker — 
ain’t he? (Stts in rocking-chair and keeps it 
in motion.) 

Mrs. F. Yes, Mrs. Hopkins, Mr. Fastone is 
a broker, engaged day after day in the busy 
vortex of fluctuating enterprises. 

Aunt H. Well, I never hearn tell of that 
business afore; but I s’pose it’s profitable, or 
you couldn’t afford to dress so. Is that a silk 
or a poplin you’ve got on? 

Kitty. (Brings her chair; sits, C.) Aunt 
Nopkins! — Mother has stepped out to make 
a call. 

Aunt H. No, she hain’t; she’s only gone to 
the butcher’s. 

Kitty. Aunt Hopkins ! — Mrs. Fastone, what 
is the news? 

Mrs. F. Well, really nothing. Iam dying 
of ennui, the world is so quiet; no excitement 
to move the placid waters of fashionable so- 
ciety — is there, Dora? 

Dora. Nothing, mamma. 

Mrs. F. Nothing to see, nothing to hear, 
nothing to wear — is there, Dora? 

Dora. Nothing, mamma. 

Aunt H. Nothing to wear! Yes, there’s 
bunnets. 

Kitty. Aunt Hopkins! — Mrs. Fastone, you 
are quite correct. 

Mrs. F. Mrs. Hopkins spoke of bonnets. 
I have been so disappointed! Thompson had 
a perfect love of a bonnet that I had quite set 
my heart upon for Dora; but it is gone, and 
the poor child is almost broken-hearted — 
ain’t you, Dora? 

Dora. Quite, mamma. 

Kitty. Iam very sorry, for bonnets are so 
hard to find. I have been very much per- 
plexed about them myself. They are so very 
commonplace: no air of refinement about 
them. 

Mrs. F. None, whatever — is there, Dora? 

Dora: None, mamma. 

Kitty. I’ve just had a new one sent home, 
but it doesn’t suit me. 

Aunt H. Why, Kitty, how you talk! 
regular beauty! 

Kitty. Aunt Hopkins! —It is not what I 


It’s a 
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wanted, but Thompson said it was the most 
stylish she had. 

‘Mrs. F. Thompson! 
Thompson? 

Kitty. Yes, all my bonnets come from 
Thompson. 

Mrs. F. Do let me see it! 

Aunt H. (Fumps up.) Tl show it to you 
right off. It’s an eligunt bunnet. (Gets 
bandbox.) 

‘itty. Aunt Hopkins! 

Aunt H. Neow don't aunt Hopkins me! for 
I'm going to show ’em jest how it looks on 
yer; set still; for if there’s anything I pride 
myself on, it’s showin’ off a bunnet. (Stands 
behind Kitty, puts the bonnet on her head, 
and ties tt.) There! ain’t that a beauty? 

Mrs. F. Why! what a hor— a handsome 
bonnet! Did you ever see anything like it, 
Dora? 

Dora. Never, mamma! 

Aunt H. That’s the style, marm. 

Mrs. F. Really! I want to know! And 
this is Thompson’s most stylish bonnet! 
Really, how the fashions do change! Did 
you ever, Dora! 

Dora. Never, mamma! 

Kitty. (Aside.) I do believe they are 
laughing! Aunt Hopkins, I cannot get it off! 
You've tied it in a hard knot! 

Mrs. F. It’s very becoming — isn’t it, Dora? 

Dora. O, very, mamma. 

Mrs. F. (Aside to Dora.) — What a hor- 
rid fright! 

Dora. Frightful, mamma! 

Mrs. F. I believe we must be moving, for I 
must hurry to Thompson’s and order just such 
a bonnet for Dora. Good day. You have 
such a charming taste —-hasn’t she, Dora? 

Dora. Charming, mamma! (They bow, and 
exeunt, L., with their handkerchiefs to their 
mouths, endeavoring to conceal their laughter.) 

Kitty. Good day. Call again. The hate- 
ful things! They are laughing at me. What 
ails this bonnet. (Goes to glass.) Goodness 
gracious! what a fright! This is not my bon- 
net. Aunt Hopkins, you’ve ruined me! I 
shall be the laughing-stock of the whole 
neighborhood. (Tears of the bonnet.) 


Did you get it of 


Enter Mrs. Cu1rrer, R. 
Mrs. C. Have the Fastones gone? 


Kitty. I hope so. O, mother, send aunt 
Hopkins home; she’s made me look ridic- 
ulous! ° 

Aunt H. Well, I declare! this-comes of. try-! 
ing to please folks! 

Mrs. C. Is that your love of a bonnet, Kitty?) 
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Kitty. No, indeed! Aunt Hopkins, where 
did you get this hateful thing? 

Aunt H. Out of that bandbox. 

Kitty. (Takes up the cover.) It’s marked 
‘*Miss Katy Doolan.” You’ve made a pretty 
mess of it! 

Aunt #1. Sakes alive! 
Well, I never! 

Mrs. C. But where’s the bonnet you sent 
from Thompson’s? 

Katy. (Outside.) O, murder! that iver I 
should say this day! 


- 


It’s the hired gal’s! 


Enter Katy, R., holding in her hand an ele- 
gant bonnet. 


The mane, stingy blackgurd has sint me this 
whisp of a bunnet, that I'll niver git on my 
head at all at all! 

Kitty. That’s my bonnet! 

Katy. Is it, indade? and perhaps ye’s be 
afther claiming the letther Cornalius Ryan 
sint wid it. 

Mrs. C. No, no, Katy; there’s a little mis- 
take here. This is your bonnet. e¢ 

Katy. Faith, now, isn’t that a darling, jist! 
I'll wear it to church to-morrow, sure. 

Kitty. Put it on now, Katy; and then take 
this wisp of a bonnet, as you call it, to Miss 
Thompson, with my compliments, and tell 
her I have decided not to keep it. 

Mrs. C. Why, Kitty, I thought your heart 
was set upon having it. 

Kitty. So it was, mother; but I shall never 
dare to wear it, after the ridiculous appear- 
ance I have just made. It’s too fine for me. 
My conscience gave me a little twinge as I 
was coming home. Send Harry the money 
for his new suit. My old bonnet is quite good 
enough for me. 

Aunt H. Neow that’s what I call a self- 
denyin’ gal. I'll fix it up for you; for if 
there’s anything I pride myself on doin’, it’s 
fixin’ up old bunnets. 

Kitty. And trying on new ones! No, I 
thank you, aunt Hopkins. Hereafter I'll look 
after my bonnets myself. I think our acquaint- 
ance with Mrs. Fastone will be broken off by 
this adventure; and so I will make a merit of 
necessity, abandon fashionable society, and be 
more humble in my demeanor and in my dress. 

Mrs. C. Ah, my child, you will be better 
satisfied with your decision, as you grow 
older, and see how frivolous are the demands 
of fashion, and how little happiness can be 
obtained by lavish display. And I think this 
little adventure, though a severe lesson, will 
be far-more profitable than the pore of 
that ‘‘ love of a bonnet.” ‘ 
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ANSWERS. 


131. T (he) (windlass) T (knight) W (hen) 
(eye) (tea) (bee) gan (tooth under and) (rain 
over turned) (two) (dog) (houses) and (one) 
(saw) (horse) — The wind, last night, when 
it began to thunder and rain, overturned two 
dog-houses and one saw-horse. 132. Won, 
own, now. 133. Meal, lame. 134. Odor, rood, 
door. 135. Ohio. 136. (C o’er C K) — Cor- 
sica. 137. Clamp, legal, agile, Malta, plead. 
138. (Full ton = 2240 pounds) — Fulton. 139. 
(Th under Bey) — Thunder Bay. 140. Patti, 
even, nook — Pen, INK. 141. S-almon(d). 
142. R-Ed. 143. C-hip. 144. H-air. 145. 
S-hovel. 146. F-rock. 147. C-lock. 148. 
Rigmarole. 149. (High B) (urn) (eye) (A) 
— Hibernia. 


PRIZE PUZZLES. 


Any $1.50 book published by Messrs. Ler & 
SHEPARD will be given as a prize for the best 
list of answers to the following puzzles. The 
answers will be announced in No. 177. 


150. 
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AcrosTICc. 


The initials of the following give the an- 
swer : — 
151. My first is a queen of Europe, I am told; 
My second is a flower as yellow as gold; 
My third in the north is a beautiful plant; 
My fourth from the hotbed early transplant; 
My fifth is a native tree of our forest; 
My sixth is one of the pets of the florist; 
My seventh is an annual small and quite sweet; 
My whole is a bedding-plant not to be beat. 

Moss Rose. 


GEOGRAPHICAL REBUSES. 


* WORETIN, 


HippEN Worbs. 
The Title of a Poem by Shelley. 


154. ‘‘ And a mighty troop around 
With their trampling shook the ground.” 


“T had a vision in my sleep, 
That gave my spirit.strength to sweep 
Adown the gulf of time.” 


“« The blessing of her quiet life 
Fell on us like the dew.” 


‘* Hear the woodlark charm the forest, 
Telling o’er his little joys.” 


‘¢ When the white cloud reclines 
On the verge of the sea.” TATNAI. 
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BASSO. 


156. My first is an exclamation; my second 
ani exclamation; my whole surrounds. 
MONSIEUR. 


P CHARADE. 
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E have had a right merry laugh over 
Little Nell’s rhyming letter; it was 
very well done, and we hope she will write 
again. How could we refuse the request in 
her closing stanza? — 
Read this effusion, Optic, pray, 
And, Optic, read it well ; 
Please notice in the letter bag 
Your servant, LirrLe Neu. 


F. U. N. changes his name to Ralph Ram- 
bler, and Lord E. Percy to Palmetto State. 
By the way, unless there is some good reason, 
it is better to keep your names, boys and girls, 
for by changing vou are likely to lose your 
identity. — Palmetto State’s acrostic is on file. 
—J. A. L.’s questions will soon be answered. 
— Young Tar has our thanks. — E. G. Shep- 
ard is good at guessing. — Terhune shows the 
right spirit in his long letter. , 

Kennebec’s rebuses are capital, and Mariner 
is marked A. — There is an A on one of Specs’ 
rebuses; ditto Pen Holder. —-We may use 
Brandt’s assumed literary names; but at any 
rate he has our thanks. — Farragut is usually 
pronounced as it is spelled, with the accent on 
the first syllable. — Don Quixote is not the 
only one whose skates have had idle times 
this winter, much to the delight of anxious 
parents, and the sorrow of wide-awake boys. 
— Leather Stocking changes his address to 
C. A. Davis, 1600 Wallace Street, Philadel- 
phia.—In our ‘‘ Wish Correspondeggs” the 
words enclosed in parentheses indicate the 
subjects on which letiers are desired: couldn’t 
you have guessed that, Charlie B.? 

Brutus thinks us ‘‘too young;” perhaps he 
is too old! — Excelsior is good in his Etymolo- 
gy; we shall try him. — Architect’s Erie Rail- 
way puzzle is good. — Ariel must try again. 
W. B. was good, but too easy.— We have 
some musical puzzles on hand which will test 
the wits of our readers. — Perhaps, Juba Lee. 
— Blue J’s illustrious model will be used. — 
Short Acre will see his No. 1 in good time. — 
Violet is welcome, although spring has not 
come! — Thanks to Specs & Dexter, and Ski, 
for many favors; we shall use as many as 
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we can. — Slim Jim has not’ yet recovered 
from his new year’s extra happiness, and has 
our sympathy. — Try again, Pen Holder; the 
same with P. P. P. 

Hedwig’s rebuses are always beautifully 
drawn. — Peeper’s peepers should have seen 
long ago in the letter-bag that we send covers 
for fifty cents. —Our dialogues are popular, 
one of our boys writes us that four were per- 
formed at a school exhibition in his city. — 
Bob Barry is not inclined to be beaten by J. A. 
Wolf; so we expect some sharp guess-work. -— 
George writes of college life; but he must bear 
in mind in his good times not to indulge in 
anything which he might afterwards regret. — 
C. E. Q. has our thanks; such notes are pleas- 
ing. — We edited for nine years the magazine 
to which Ski refers. 

M. A. Chine catches some of our anagram 
makers in borrowing. Don't borrow! ‘Be 
sure your sin will find you out.”—If Don 
Quixote will come to Boston, he can see 
many relics of the revolution, but perhaps 
none more interesting than those in his own * 
city, Philadelphia. — The Monthly Part of the 
Magazine contains exactly the same matter as 
the Weekly edition; those of our friends who 
thought otherwise will please take notice. — 
Wild Bill’s printed puzzle is good; but the 
fact that it has been printed renders it use- 
less for us. Sometimes an old one creeps in, 
but only by mistake. — Milwaukee is rather 
too easy. 

WisH CORRESPONDENTS. — (Printing) L. 
E. P., Box 195, Greenburg, Ind. — C. Y. Tol- 
man, Box 737, Pittsfield, Mass. — Handy 
Andy, No. 18 West Fourteenth Street, New 
York City, N. Y. — N. Dyer, care of S. F. 
Dyer, Toledo, Ohio. — Alfred S. Perry, 35 
East Twenty-first Street, New York City, 
N. Y. — D. Rake, Horse Heads, Box 272, 
Chemung County, N. Y.— Harry Wyman, 
Haverhill, Mass. — J. Elly, 1529 Wallace 
Street, Philadelphia. — Fred. Wellington, 
Drawer 76, Albion, N. Y. — Willie D. Tux- 
bury, Windsor, Vt. (on stamps). — Charlie 
McCrea, 301 South Division Street, Buffalo, 
N. Y., wants a correspondent in Chicago. — 
G. W. Cousin, care of G. F. & W. H. Sharp, 
San Francisco, Cal. — Horace S. Godsoe, 115 
Broadway, N. Y., Room 29. — Charlie and 
Cal. Endar, P. O. Box 414, Wheeling, West 
Virginia. — Philatelist, 486 Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. (on stamps). — Arthur S. Em- 
mons, Emmonsburg, Herkimer Co., N. Y. — 
Collis H. Emmons, Little Falls Academy, 
Herkimer Co., N. Y. — Mort Collin, Box 124, 
Pittsfield, Mass. 
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OLIVER OPTIC, Editor. 








EMERALDS. 


NCIENT writers mention several emer- 
alds such as are not to be seen in our 
day. Herodotus, when he was at Tyre, visited 
the temple of Hercules there, and saw among 
the offerings two pillars, one of pure gold, the 
other of emerald, shining with great brilliancy 
at night. Theophrastus relates, on the author- 
ity of the annals of the Egyptians, that a Baby- 
lonian king once made a present to a king of 
Egypt of an emerald four cubits long, and 
three in breadth. He adds that the Egyptians 
also boasted of having in one of their temples 
an obelisk forty cubits high and four in diam- 
eter, composed of four emeralds. Another 
writer tells us of a colossal statue of the god 
Serapis, in the Egyptian Labyrinth, nine 
cubits high, and consisting of a single emer- 
‘ ald. Pliny also speaks of a mirror made of 
an emerald, which Nero used to assist him to 
see the combats of the gladiators. This mir- 
ror, it is true, might not have been very large; 
but it must have been very small, even if 
made of an emerald as large as the largest 
at present known. 

But an emerald may be remarkable for other 
qualities besides its size. In the Island of 
Cyprus, as one of these writers tells us, there 
was upon a tomb, near the shore of the sea, a 
lion of marble whose eyes were emeralds. 
The brilliancy of these stones penetrated the 
sea to such a degree as to alarm the tunnies 
and put them to flight. The fishermen, not 
knowing to what cause to attribute this mis- 
fortune, but suspecting it might be caused by 
the emeralds, removed the lion’s eyes, and the 
tunnies ‘became as plenty in that region as 
they had been before their migration. 

Now, if we take the cubit at twenty inches, 
—a little less than the Egyptian cubit, — and 
suppose the pieces composing the above- 
named obelisk to be of equal length, we find 
the largest of these gems must have been 
about seventeen feet long, while at present it 
is a rare thing to find a real emerald whose 
greatest dimension is three inches. 

Are we, then, to suppose that these accounts 
of immense emeralds are all fabulous?- Every 
one can have an opinion of his own on this 
point. Pliny mentions twelve varieties.of the 





precious stone, which he calls smaragdus, and 
which we translate emerald. It is possible 
that the real emerald is unlike any one of 
these twelve varieties. It is also possible that 
one or more of these varieties may have been 
suitable, in size and quality, for mirrors, or 
even for tables, obelisks, and columns. 

But there is another, and perhaps a more 
probable, explanation of these stories. Glass 
was made in Egypt more than thirty-eight 
centuries ago, and various hues were given to 
it by the Egyptians long before the age of 
Herodotus. The easiest way, therefore, to 
dispose of these wonderful gems is to con- 
clude they were of glass. The Pheenicians, 
engaged as they were in trade and commerce, 
learned the art of making glass so early that 
they have often had the credit of being the 
first makers of it. Still, a glass pillar would 
not shine with great brilliancy in the night; 
but the one Herodotus saw in the temple of 
Hercules might have been hollow, and the 
priests might have placed lights within to ex- 
cite the wonder of the inquisitive old traveller. 

It will hardly be said that the ancients did 
not understand the manufacture of glass well 
enough to manage those large masses. The 
temporary theatre built at Rome by Scaurus, 
in the first century before our era, shows what 
quantities of glass work were sometimes used 
by them. This theatre was to be used only 
for a single month. It consisted of three 
stories, supported by three hundred and sixty 
columns, andoffered accommodation for eighty 
thousand spectators. The ground story, thir- 
ty-eight feet high, was of marble; the second 
story was of glass, and the third was of gilded 
wood. The height of the second story, which 
was supported by pillars of glass, is not given, 
but it must have borne some fair proportion 
to the lower story. 


——_s——_—_—— 


—— Ir is always well, before reading a 
book, to read the preface — that part which 


the Italians call the sauce of the book. It 
has often happened that an author who has 
had the courage to write a book has shrunk 
from writing the preface, and has obtained 
the assistance of a man of genius. 


— THERE is a celebrated code of laws, 
compiled in the reign of the Spanish monarch 
Alfonso X., called Las Siete Partidas, or The 
Seven Parts. The division into seven parts, 
we are told, was chosen that the parts might 
be dedicated to the seven letters which formed 
the name of his majesty. a/ 
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